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GALVANIC PLANT PROTECTOR. 


The August No. of the Cultivator contains the fol- 
lowing account of this novel contrivance for the pro- 
tection of plants : 

The London Mechanic’s Magazine contains an in- 
genious application of Galvanism, for the purpose of 
preventing the attacks of mollusce on dahlias, and 
other delicate plants. I send you the above drawing 
of it, in hopes that it may prove useful to that por- 
tion of your readers who are florists, and that some 
similar arrangement may be devised for preventing 
the ascent of worms and insects on our fruit trees. 
The original inventor of this apparatus has tested its 
utility during 12 months, and not a plant thus pro- 
fected was injured; while those which were unpro- 
tected, suffered severely. The Protector is a conical 
ring of zinc, 4 inches deep, adjusted to the interior of 
the flower pot, the top end of which, a, b, is flaunch- 
ed off about half an inch, and cut into vandyked 
points ; immediately under the flaunch, and on the 
outside of the ring of zinc, a ring of copper, E, F, is 
neatly fitted. 

In order to use the Protector, press the inferior 
edge of the zinc ring, c, d, into the earth, until the 
inferior edge of the copper ring, x, y, is about 14 in- 
ches above the surface of the soil. The mollusce 
may crawl up the zinc with impunity; but on coming 
im contract with the copper, they receive a shock 
Which causes them to fall back to the ground. If the 
larger of this tribe attempts to stretch across and 
above the copper belt, avoiding contact, they would 
be incapable of holding by the points. The Protector 
acts in wet or dry weather, and is always in action. 
There is nothing said in the memoir, respecting the 
influence of the instrument on the growth of the 
Plants under its protection, but my impression is that 
the constant electric action must stimulate the growth 
of the plant, and increase the size and beauty of its 
flowers. N.N. D. 








PORTABLE STEAM GENERATOR. 


Having examined the Portable Water Circulating 
Safety Steam Generator of Mr. Battel, at his steam 
engine and machine shop, No. 15 Quay street, I wish 
to call the attention of the public to its usefulness. It 











is combination of the vertical salamander furnace 
with the horizontal boiler, or reservoir; the salaman- 
der furnace being inclosed ina casing of iron and 
surrounded by water; two pipes, connecting the sala- 
mander with the reservoir, one for water and the 
other for steam, at top and bottom, form an alternate 
circulation of water round the heated salamader. 
This generator is peculiarly adapted to domestic pur- 
poses, namely, cooking, washing, steaming vegeta- 
bles, boiling coffee and tea, clarifying sugar, heating 
water for bathing, heating green houses, or generat- 
ing steam for any other purposes; and are consider- 
ed, by those who have them in operation, to be supe- 
rior to any article now in use for the same purposes, 
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being simple and easy to be kept in order, and a 
greater saving of expense than is afforded by any 
other boiler. They are made of four different sizes, 
to accommodate different families and establishments. 
In boarding houses and public houses they will be 
found of great service. The manufacturer is an in- 
genious machinist, who executes his work in the best 
manner, and these boilers mey be relied upon for their 
excellence. = 





MR. STARR’S SPEECH ON THE STATE 
PRISON BILL. 


Avnany, August 20, 1842. 
J. Munsell, Esq., 

Dear sir—k has not been convenient for me until now to com- 
ply with your request for my remarks of last winter upon the state 
prison bill. Enclosed is a copy. If their publication shall tend to 
show the wrung of the present system, and thatthe complaints of 
the mechanics as to its effect and tendencies are well founded, cor- 
rect any eriors in the estimate of men, or things which prevail in 
society, awaken and draw forth the dormant energies of any mind 
to more vigorous effurts, to be virtuous and useful, thereby secer- 
ing not only self respect but the approbation and respect of all 
whose opinions are of any value, | shall be satisfied. 

Truly, yours, 
FREDERICK STARR. 


— 


Remarks of Mr. Starr, of Monroe, on the bill to 
abolish mechanical labor in the state prisons, in 
assembiy, March 26th, 1842. 

[Reported for the New York State Mechanic. } 

Mr. Speaker—I have the honor to represent on this 
floor the queen city of the west, the city of Rochester, 
I have presented to this house the petition of her 
mechanics, artists and tradesmen, for relief from this 
odious system of state prison oppression. Whatever 
other gentlemen may think, I believe there is cause, 
just cause, for complaint; and in behalf of those 
whom I represent, in behalf of the mechanics of the 
state, I ask for redress—redress so long sought, and 
yet hitherto sought in vain. Their petitions, by ma- 
ny thousands, from year to year have asked for equal 
rights, complaining that the present system is caleu- 
lated to degrade their calling, and in effect imposes on 
them the entire support of all the priseners in the 





state; and although one legislature listened and pass- 
ed laws ostensibly to remedy the evils of which thcy 
complain, yet those laws have been disregarded by 
the agents of the state, and never carried into effect 
as they ought. 

The mechanics of all classes in the state are sup 
ed to number 150,000, or more. They hold the bal. 
ance of power, and were they sensible of their strength, 
and disposed to use it, if they could not right them- 
selves directly, they could control any election, and 
indirectly compel any party to respect their rights, 
and do them the justicethey demand. But how Bows 
they been treated in years past? How have the 
been treated here, since this discussion coumadin’, 
by these lovers of equal rights, this democratic legis- 
lature? They complain that the present laws are un- 
equal, unjust, that they would rather be alone direct- 
ly taxed for their support, and the prisoners do no- 
thing, (for then the injustice would be seen and felt 
by all,) than thus indirectly compelled to do it in fact. 
That while they (the'mechanics) are injured and op- 
pressed, the state. as‘such, is not benefitted, and the 
people, as a whole, derive no advantage. That in its 
preseut operation it is an odious monopoly, created 
and maintained by the state, for the benefit of those 
favored few who obtain the contracts. The mecha- 
nics claim that they are entitled to protection ; that, 
having served (as most of them have) long years of 
toil in the acquisition of their trades, hoping thereby 
to become respectable and «btain an honest living, 
the state has no right to educate to similar employments 
and bring into competition with them those whose past 
conduct has once shut them up from society, and 
whose crimes have already proved them to be unfit 
associates for the multitude of our youth, and others 
engaged in mechaaic employments. 

They say, that ipstead of the protection which the 
state ought toe afford, this system is calculated to 
bear down, to destroy their business ; that by supply- 
ing the market if drives many worthy men from thew 
trades to other employments, greatly to their injury, 
if not eatire rain. And more than this, its tendency 
is to destroy their character, by bringing them, as a 
class, to associate with culprits and felons, and if it 
does not do this, it is no thanks to the state, or the 
system. 

The number of prisoners at work at mechanical 
employments at Sing Sing is 510, at Auburn 590, 
making 1100 in all—employed at 10 to 15 of the most 
common branches of mechanical industry, many of 
which it would be desirable to sustain in every com- 
munity. AKhough ay | trade is not taught here, 
there is good reason why all mechanics should be 
alarmed, and unite in self defence; it is their charac- 
ter and pyar’ Se as a class, that is injured, as I 
shall shew. he labor of these 1100 prisoners I sup- 
pose to be quite equal in amount to that of an equal 
number of free citizens, and either supplants in the 
market and drives from their employment, and per- 
haps from their homes, that number of honest men, 
who ought to be encouraged, rather than destroyed, 
or renders the value of their labor less by so much; 
and who will say, but those who would tread them 
down, that: mechanical labor in this country is too 
high, when compared with other things. e gen- 
tleman from Westchester (Gen. Lockwood) has told 
us that he knows some mechanics (I think it was two 
or three) who were rich, as he says; but what of 
that—why does he mention this? does he not know 
as many in other employments who are as much so 
(as rich) as they? I am yet to learn why a mechanic 
has not as good a right to be rich as any other man, 
(I know that this is the feeling of some) but let him 
give us the reason, that we may know, why. 

Again, the labor.of 1100 persons at eight shillings 
per day, is $333,000 per annum, and at ten shillings 
per day, it is $412,000. But the labor of ri- 
soners is sold to the contractors for from one to four 
shillings per day, instead of eight to twelve shillings, 
which honest employers out of the prison have to 
pay ; and this, too. with tools, shop rent, and fore- 
men or overseers free of charge. ‘The entire sum 
paid by contractors for service of the 
last year in both prisons, as shown by the reports on 
your tables," was but $133,633. Is it possible for me- 
chanies.out of the prisons to compete with such labor, 
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in such circumstances? No, sir, But lest the bo- 
dily toil of these to the state should be 
too severe, or their mere magual labor be insufficient 
to satisfy the cravings of these contractors, or with 
sufficient certainty destroy the mechanic out of pri- 
son, the power of water, and even of’ steam, is used 
to relieve their labor, increase the profits of the con- 
tractors, and multiply the products thus by legisla- 
tion brought in to compete with, injure, destroy, or 
drive to crime, those otherwise honest and indepen. 
dent mechanics of the state. For it will be seen that 
the annual aggregate value of these products from 
the prisons must amount, I had almost said, to mil- 
li 


ons. 
Of all this labor, of all this pay, of the profits on 
all these manufactures, the regular mechanics are de- 
rived. Nor do the state, or the people, derive the 
benefit; but the favored few who hold these contracts 
for the prisoners’ labor, monopolize the whole, and 
pocket the benefit. Will it be said that these con- 
tracts are sold at auction, and therefore are open to 
all? Were this true, (which none will believe who 
know how this is managed,) it would be no answer 
to the argument —it would be still utterly unequal. 
Hi, i men scorn even to purchase those wares, 
much more to be engaged in a business striking so di- 
rectly at the interest and character of their fellow 
mechanics, and therefore will not he competitors; and 
even if they would, comparatively few are so situated 
that they can, or are willing to, leave their homes and 
remove near the prisons, even though the induce- 
ments are so great, could 
does not know that these contracts once obtained, are 
often valued and have been sold for five to ten or 
more thousand dollars? and that those holding them 
sell their wares just low enough to destroy and ruin 
all in those employments around, or within reach 
of the prison’s influence; and having done this, then 
ask as much as before, or just enough to prevent the 
ssibility of competition with them from without. 
eo personally acquainted with worthy individuals 
once in comfortable circumstances, employing nume- 
rous hands in prosperous business—whose business 
has been absolutely broken up, their men compelled 


to seek other employments, and themselves nearly if | 
not entirely ruined by these philanthropic labors of the | 


state. 

But in addition to this great pecuniary injustice, 
275 to 300 of these state educated tradesmen are annu- 
ally turned out to go among these mechanics, whose 
industry and perseverence can withstand such op 


position, to rival their employment, corrupt their 
and thus do indirectly what the state has not 
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uy able, by its obnoxious policy, to ac- 
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trades, and tried to be made mechanics. But why 
this partiality for these employments? Why should 
not a portion of them be farmers? why not mer- 


chants, lawyers, or ministers even? Why should the 
every class of society be taken by the state 


dregs 
and made mechanics? Lawyers, doctors, &c., becom- 
infamous by going to the state prison, and are af- 
terwards ‘ahaceal from their professions. But the 
state says, ‘‘ah, they will do for mechanics !” and 
educates them for that. 
I ask, why should the apprentices, the workmen, the 
children of the mechanic, be alone exposed to such 


influences? Are mp! less deserving encouragement 


and practice, less a 

‘And if not, where the protection and it: 
no e ection and equal 

teed to all by our daation and our i ? 


le to resist temptation or with- 


is 
should the mechanics, as a class, be alune compelled, 


directly or indirectly, to sustain all the expense and 
suffer all the injury of our are system? Do they 
furnish all the culprits? they furnish more in 
proposition than any other class of citizens? If you 
educt those made so by the state who find it incon- 
venient, or whom others find it inconvenient to have 
their employments elsewhere, in consequence 

of their perfection in certain branches taught in our 
prisons, picking locks, engraving, &c., and who, on 
gga a give practical evidence of their skill, and 
the utility stem in counterfeits, burglaries, 
&e, and are tnexefore suvn returned to perfect their 


they secure them. Who 


ther these 300 per annum work at their 
If they 
do not, while by their labor you have injured other 
mechanics, you have conferred no benefit on them; 
and one argument for learning them trades is of no 
force. If they do, and all remain in this state, (or 
your system should become general throughout the 
states,) you would furnish annually five criminal (or 
in every ten years fifty) to each county, who are 

adepts in iniquity and crime, to instruct in 
ebase the character and degrade the calling of 
mechanics; for it must be remembered that all convicts, 
through the extreme partiality of the state, are learned 


Is this equal—is it just ? 


the seductions of these persons than others? 
guaran-| G 


practice, and under the instruction of the state pre- 
pare for new exhibitions of their skill when they 
shall again get out,—I think they do not; and I aver 
that the present system has neither reason, justice, 
equity or propriety to maintain it, and therefore ought 
to be immediately abolished. 

But must the mechanics endure all these evils, now 
so great and continually augmenting? strangers, ho- 
nest men, be constantly exposed to the suspicion that 
they have been convicts? And if they complain, 
and ask redress, are they to be told, as has been said 
on this floor, that they have no cause for complaint— 
that they don’t know enough to understand their own 
interests—that their complaints and petitions are all 
humbug, the results of uneasy spirits, or got up for 
political effect? And shall they be disregarded, and 
attempted to be ridiculed, (the weakest all arguments 
with thinking men,) or thrown off with a sneer and 
the objection, “ they are only mechanics?” Only 
mechanics! Ha! Yes, this is the spirit ; but look at 
it. Pretty democracy this—“ only mechanics !” says 
the legislator—don’t understand their own interests, 
or hardly know enough to keep out of the fire, there- 
fore need not regard them. “Only mechanics!” 
says the ruffle shirt gentry—the lawyer, the merchant 
— They obtain their living by their labor!” « Only 
a mechanic!” says the foolish girl, (spoiled by her 
parents, and the false estimate of society,) as she 
snuffs up her nose, and turns from some worthy young 
man, whose only sin is that he is a mechanic, to con- 
fer her hand, and perhaps her heart, upon some wise 
or knavish second or fourth rate lawyer—or some in- 
telligent measurer of calico, oats or molasses—or skil- 
ful, delicate handed weigher of tobacco, cheese or 
grindstones., 

Now, sir, I have no wish to draw comparisons, 
nor do i wish to array one portion of society against 
another, unless driven to it; but I shall not hesitate 
to show the right, even though it may touch the pride 
or affect some man’s estimate of himself. If such senti- 
ments exist, and that they do we have sufficient evi- 
dence, they ought to be corrected. I throw back with 
scorn,and would treat with utter contempt, all such sen- 
timents, and those who hold them, coming from what 
source, or what party they may, as being entirely at 
war-with, and calculated to subvert, the first princi- 
ples of ourinstitutions. As though human employ- 
ment was, or is in this land, to form the estimate of 
human character! No, sir; I hold the only true es- 
timate of human character to be founded in moral 
worth, virtuous conduct, superior usefulness. One 
man is as deserving or worthy of respect as another, 
irrespective of his employment, if he equally well 
improves the ability which God hath given; exerting 
his means, talents and influence to secure whatever 
is right, and promote the best interests of man. 

But who are those mechanics who know so little, 
and whose petitions are treated thus? who have they 
been? what have they done in the history of the 
past? what are their works, and what the results of 
their knowledge and efforts, as we find and enjoy 
them today? Go back with me and learn their his- 
tory from the morning of time, see how early they 
began, how numerous, how important their works. 
Who was Tubal Cain, but the first mechanic, a 
worker in brass and iron? who built that famous 
ark, which preserved and transferred o’er the billows 
of a drowning world that was, to that which is, all 
that was worth preserving of life, intelligence, philo- 
sophy, or art—though their names are lost, were they 
not mechanics? who planned and reared those vast 
temples of Carnac and Luxor, in Egypt, the ruins of 
which, having withstood the teeth of time, impress 
every beholder with the grandeur of their conception, 
the skill of the architect, and the wisdom or folly of 
those, whose names having perished, their very ex- 
istence would be unknown to us were it not for the 
relics which remain, were they not mechanics. Were 
not Bezaleel, Aholiab and Hiram, mechanics, called of 
God and endowed with wisdom and skill to construct 
that wondrous tabernacle, with its furniture and ves- 
sels, designed for the worship and dwelling place of 

od on earth—and that more wondrous temple, at 
Jerusalem, the extent, cost, and magnificence of 
which surpassed all that the earth has ever witness- 
ed, before or since. But I come nearer our own 
times, (within the reach of other history than the Bi- 
ble,) and ask, who was Nicholas Zabaglia but erchi- 
tect of one of the seven wonders of the world, St. Pe. 
ters, at Rome? who was sir Christopher Wren? St. 
Paul’s of London will reply ; who was Faust, the in- 
ventor of printing? who were Watt and Fulton? let 
the steam engine answer; who were West, Dunlap, 
Trumbull? who was Franklin? who was Roger Sher- 
man? who was John Bunyan, the tinker? and, sir, 
who but Paul (educated at Gamgliel’s feet) forsook 
the profession of the law, that he might publish the 











gospel, and that he might (not be chargeable to others 
and) have the means of supporting himself, becamea 
sail make?. Yes, sir, the great Architect of the uni. 
verse when he came on earth to exhibit the most perfect 
pattern of a perfect man on which the earth has ever 
gazed, assumed the station, and both blessed and honor. 
ed manual labor, in the employment of a mechanic. 


But, sir, I ask again, what have these ignorant me. 
chanics done—what do they do for us? Who converts 
the products of your soil into flour, shoes, and fabrics 
of cotton, silk and wool, so necessary for man, and of 
such endless variety? who makes your implements of 
husbandry, the plough, the cradle, the rake—your 
vehicles for labor or pleasure, from the wheelbarrow 
or the cart to the oe or superb barouche? who 
builds your houses, and supplies the furniture for 
your necessity, or your luxyry, from the stool or the 
cook stove, of the kitchen, to the beautiful carpet, 
marble mantels, elegant sofa, or soothing toned piano? 
Who perpetuates the great and the gcod in the bust, 
or from the misshapen marble causes to spring forth, 
as it were by magic, ‘‘the human form divine?” who 
wakes up the sleeping canvass, giving fire to the eye, 
freshness to the cheek, calling back, as it were, from 
death, and placing before us in all their beauty of 
youth or manhood, the loved ones of former years, to 
refresh our recollection, admonish of our end, and 
warn us to prepare? who built these halls, their fur. 
niture? yon sparkling chandelier, which throws its 
flood of light upon our natural, as patriotism should 
upon our intellectual vision? who rescued from the 
grave yon immortal patriot,* (our Washington,) and 
placed him before us today, in all the dignity and 
glory of his manhood, that his presence here might 
hush our contention, banish the spirit of party, shame 
our selfishness, awaken and call forth our patriotism, 
philanthropy and love of country in self denying ef. 
forts for the public good? But, I ask again, who has 
bridged the ocean, or with the noble vessel opened 
another way for the transfer and exchange of our pro- 
ducts for those of other lands, and our intercourse 
with nations of whom otherwise we had never heard! 
who has lengthened the day, compressed the earth 
narrowed the ocean; or if not this, calling fire and 
water to his aid, has sent the mighty steam ship as on 
the whirlwind’s wing across that ocean, reducing the 
uncertain distance of 20, 40 or 60 days from this to 
Europe to the certain distance of 12 or 15, are they 
not mechanics? Who built yon floating palaces on 
your river in which we (instead of the 2 to 10 or 15 
days of former years) may be transferred in a single 
night (lost in the bonds of Morpheus, if you please, 
and without fatigue) to your empire city ? who has 
bound you with an iron rail to Boston, on which, wih 
steeds untiring, (as those fabled ones which drag the 
chariot of the sun,) whose food is fire, and whose 
breath is smoke and flame, with power and speed, 
which, like the lightning’s flash, knows no bound, 
scaling the mountains, leaping the rivers, and tr- 
versing the plains, whirl your long trains (freighted 
with the life and wealth of the mighty west) to that 
city of notions between sun and sun? whose art am 
skill have made you neighbors to Buffalo, to Chicago, 
and will shortly do so to the Rocky mountains or the 
setting sun—yes, will make all nations neighbors! 
whose engines of death and destruction have so mul 
tiplied the horrors of war as shall compel the worl! 
to peace? who has given ubiquity to thought, that 
man may as it were speak at once to earth congre- 
gated millions, or, if not, embodying that thought up- 
on the printed page may by the power of steam 
off sheets of light and truth, long as the earth, in eve 
ry tongue, to spread over | land and talk to eve- 
ry nation under heaven? who by their inventions and 
skill have since our remembrance reduced the price 

our books from 4 shillings to 9 pence for a spelling 

k, from 6 shillings to 8 pence for a Testament; 
your cottons from 4 or 5 shillings per yard to 7 or8 
cents, with many other things in a similar ratio, git- 
ing a proportionally increased value to the labor and 
produce of the farmer, which are as high on the ave- 
rage as ever, (and will the farmer aid to tread down 
his best friends)? Are not these the works of your 
mechanics, artists, tradesmen, &c.? and do they 
know so little? are they a second class in importance 
to society, to the world? and have they done nothing! 
yea, rather, I ask, what have they not done? Destroy 
their works, go where they are not, and man is @ 
savage, naked as he was born, homeless and house- 
less as an ape, or an ourang outang. And can you 
live without them ? shall their petitions go unh 
when they ask for equal laws and relief from oppres 
sion, But I need not say more, and I could not say 
less. (To be Concluded.) 


* Pointing to a fall length portrait of Washington over the 








speaker’s chair. 
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For a youth to look forward some five, six or seven 
years, before he shall be able to do much for himself, 
we confess it is rather discouraging, and would netu- 
rally lead to some other pursuit than learning the 
mysteris ofa trade. Years of toil, of hardship, per- 
haps, and deprivation of many blessings which the 
youth has enjoyed beneath the parental roof, is apt 
at once to balance the mind in favor of a clerkship, or 
some other business, which is thought to be less la- 
borious but equally as profitable. This is only the 
dark side of the picture. Master mechanics are not 
all selfish, all tyranical; with few execptions, we be- 
lieve them to be worthy and honorable men, and 
equally solicitious for the welfare of their apprenti- 
ces—to inculcate precepts of morality —as they are to 
secure their labor. hen a by possesses a kind 
disposition, and is interested in his work, and uses 
his endeavors to promote the interests of his master, 
we shall never find such a youth discontented. His 
employer feels a deep interest in his welfare, and 
though it may not be made manifest to the apprentice, 
he is constantly studying his happiness. A youth so 
situated never need to be unhappy and consider him- 
self deprived of more favors than those who are in 
different situations. If integrity of character and hon- 
esty of purpose have thus early begun to characterize 
him, he can in a great measure act his own pleasure; 
for his master will have no fears, whether present or 
absent that every thing will goright. A confidence 
will be reposed in him that cannot be shaken, while 
love and kindness will be manifest in his actions. 
Such an apprentice sees no unhappy days; well pro- 
vided for his comfort and health, time passes plea- 
sattly away. When his term of apprenticeship ex- 
pires, he has acquired that which will insure him a 
comfortable living, and by prudence and industry, 
may lead to wealth and independence. Above all, he 
has a good character, which must be his passport to 
favor; a blessing which has never failed to bring to 
its possessor, the richest inheritance conferred on man. 


Of those young men who look upon the life of an 
apprentice as far beneath their dignity, we would in- 
quire, who have done the most for society and the 
world? Who are the first to undertake public im- 
provements and carry them on to perfection? Who 
are our most talented and influential, not to say most 
wealthy men? Generally those who were not too 
pn to learn trades and to labor with their hands. 
here one man, who has served a regular appren- 
ticeship, turns out a villain or a vagabond, you will 
find a dozen among those who had no regular em- 
ployment, and whose hands were once considered too 
delicate to be soiled by labor. Who are now moping 
away their existence about our streets, with nothing 
todo, and yet are ashamed or are too lazy to work? 
Those who were once clerks or students—children of 
wealthy parents, perhaps, who have expended thou- 
sands on their follies and tens of thousand on their 
ves; who have thereby become reduced themselves, 
wad their children, unless taken pity upon by once 
poor but now independant mechanics, must be sent to 
the poorhouse, or actually die of starvation. We 
have in our mind’s eye many an incorrigible loafer, 
tad consummate sponger of working men’s effects, 
who brought up to look with disgust on labor, is now 
& pest to all who know him—a vagabond and a vil- 
hin. We look upon many who are now jast starting 
into the world, who think more of dress and ap pear- 
ance than the means of an honest livelihood, who, un- 

they change their track, will turn out little better 
nuisances to society. They abhor work—they 
a good trade—while their pigmy minds revel 
On the surface of fashion, with no thought for the 
morrow, or a care for their future destiny. But there 
are others, whose honest countenances and noble 
itts betray a lovliness of character which shall be 
their future iene and glory. They are apprentices. 
now looked upon with suspicion by the form- 
tr, and passed by with contempt, they will by and by 
€astand in society as far above those butterfly 
of fashion, as they now seem in folly’s eyes 
to be beneath them. There is something so noble 
generous in these youths—an active, highminded 
Wencte, that we cannot but respect and love them. 
€ feel there is something in their natures highly 
commendadle and we are satisfied it will not ere long 
shine forth with brilliancy and power. They will be 
Stay and support of our republic; the men of 
Standing and influence, when the actors of the present 
8eneration have passed away. Let us cherish them 
With care, and implant in their minds the seeds of 
— of truth, of honor, and when they come to act 
cir part on the important stage of life, their deeds 
Will redound to the glory and honor of those who 
Schooled them to virtue and glory. 





STATE PRISON EFFECTS. 





A counterfeiter arrested here a few days ago, with 
a Guantity of spurious money upon him toge with 
the plates for manufacturing it, very quietly remark- 
ed, thet he was already a mechanic, but that he 
should be obliged to go once more to prison and learn 
another trade. 

How few of these state prison gentry, who are 
taught a trade by the state, ever choose to practice 
it! The moment they come out, they are again found 
following up the courses that sent them to prison. 
And yet reform is considered one of the great objects 
of our prison system, Reform! Mes it is almost 
impossible for a man to reform who has once been 
convicted of felony and punished in the state prisons. 
Men may talk as they will, may proclaim the excellent 
manner in which the prisons are managed; may prate 
of the advantages held out to the prisoners; may talk 
of the inducements offered to him to become honest. 
It is all stuff. The whole plan is an utter failure. 
There could not be a greater one. The punishment 
brings no reform, it carries little terror, it produces 
discontent every where, and the only way now to re- 
form it, is to get rid of it altogether. 

Make-shifts and delays are utterly nonsensical, and 
we cannot see why some governor or others, does 
not find the manliness to recommend to the legisla- 
ture, as he ought to do, the total abandonment of the 
principle. Every hope of its doing good has passed 
away, and every sensible man who has examined 
the matter knows it, but still the foolish habit of 
clinging to old systems prevents its abolition. 

As to making it better, that is out of the question; 
what is fundamentily wrong, cannot by any process 
of legerdemain be made right, and those who would 
try more experiments, are only afraid that any new 
plan may create an expense to the state. Better, far 
better, go to any expense, than continue to support 
a system that has failed in all its ends, and particu- 
larly in the two great ones; of removing both the 
crime and the criminal, and thus preventing vice and 
corruption from spreading, when they cannot be en- 
tirely removed.—Buffalo American. 


INVENTIONS, DISCOVERIES, ETC. 








INVENTIONS. 


The Marquis of Worcester, in 1655, published a 
list of one hundred new inventions, all of which he 
professed to have tried by actual experiments. 
Among them were the followibg ; An unsinkable ship 
—a boat driven against wind and tide—an hour glass 
fountain—a pocket ladder—an often discharged pis- 
tol—a flying man—a continual going watch—an im- 
prisoning chair—a method of discourse by colors—a 
most conceited tinder box—a semiomnipotent engine. 
This last would appear to be the climax of machine- 
ry. But ridiculous as the Marquis’ inventions may 
sound, there is little doubt that he had anticipated 
many of the discoveries of modern times, and that 
secrets which might have been useful, were buried 
with him. He would have been a treasure to the pa- 
tent office! 


INVENTIONS OF AMERICANS. 


Some idea of the inventive genius of this country 
may be formed from the fact that in 1841 eight hun. 
dred and forty-seven applications were made for pa- 
tents. The whole number of patents issued to Jan. 
1841, is 12,477. Many articles are disposed of in the 
community stamped “patent,” for which no patent 
has been obtained.—Salem Observer. 


IMPROVED LAMP FOR BURNING LARD. 


Mr. Southworth of Boston, has invented, we learn 
from the Times of that city, a very neat glass lamp, 
constructed in such a manner os to be capable of 
burning lard; it emits a clear bright light equal to the 
best sperm oil. Light from lard must certainly come 
cheaper than light from oil, therefore we think these 
lamps as matter of economy, must meet almost uni- 
versal use. A patent has n obtained. We have 
not noticed as yet, that they are for sale in this city. 


VALUABLE ORES. 


In addition to the discoveries made in New Hamp- 
shire of crude arseni>, tin, iron, zinc, and lead ores, 
the valuable ore of Titanium has been discovered in 
the towns of Merrimack and Unity. This article is 
said to be worth $16 per pound, and is used by den- 
tists and porcelain painters. There is a t deal 
of wealth among the granite hills of New Hampshire. 
To Dr. Bartlett, a scientific, and practical geologist, 
who has made a critical and minute survey of the 
state by authority, are the public indebted for a dis- 
covery of this earthly weaith. 








——_——— 


RAPID TRAVELLING. 


The Wheaing Gazette says that the mail due at 
that place on Friday last reached there in twenty- 
nine hours from Baltimore—being the shortest trip 
ever made between the two cities. The run 
Hancock to Wheeling (crossing the whole of the Al- 
leghany Mountains) was made in twenty hours and 
twenty minutes. 


TRINKET WORM. 


Among the novelties in natare, says one of our ex- 
changes, which we saw in Charleston, was a small 
worm called the trinket worm, characterized by this 
peculiarity, which gave rise to its name. On the 
leaves of a small vine, called the trinket vine, is found 
a small worm, which looks at first ike a small piece 
of thread, and is almost motionless. If the leaf be 
taken off and placed under a glass case in a room, 
this little thread will, in the short space of twen 
four hours, grew into a good sized caterpiller, beauti- 
fully colored, and studded with golden spots. When 
matured it will climb up the glass, fasten one of its 
extremities to the glass roof, and having the other de- 
pending in the air, will curl itself in a great variety 
of forms, presenting exquisite patterns of gold trin- 
kets, such as ear-rings, brooches, clasps, &e., and 
varying these from time to time in great diversity,— 
from whence its name. 

It was said, with truth, by Charles the Twelfth, of 
Sweden, that he who was ignorant of the arithmeti- 
cal art was but half a man. With how much great- 
er force may a similar expression be applied to him 
who carries to his grave the neglected and unprofita- 
ble seeds of faculties, which it depended on himself 
to have reared to maturity, and of which the fruits 
bring accessions to human happiness—more precious 
than all the gratifications which power or wealth can 
command.— Dugald Stewart. 


SCIENCE PRECEDING ART. 


When the principles of any science are become 
common to all the world, these principles lead to in- 
ventions, nearly, if not altogether similar, by different 
persons having no communication with each other. 
A remarkable inst ce of this is given by Judge Story, 
in his address to .1e Boston Mechanics’ Institution:— 

“A beautiful improvement had been made in the 
doublespeeder of the cotton-spinning machine by one 
of our ingenious countrymen. The originality of the 
invention was established by the most satisfa 
evidence. The defendant, however called an English- 
man as a witness, who had been but a short time in 
the country, and who testified most explicitly to the 
existence of a like invention in the improved machi- 
nery in England. Against such positive proof there 
was much difliculty in proceeding. The testimony, 
though doubted, could not be discredited; and the 
trial was postponed to another term, for the purpose 
of procuring evidence to rebut it. An agent was de. 
spatched to England for this and other objects; and, 
upon his return, the plantiff was content to become 
nonsuited. There was no doubt that the inventor 
here was without any suspicion of its existence else- 
where; but the genius of each country, almost at the 
same moment, accomplished, independently, the same 
achievement.” 


A SHIP OF WAR. 


It is a mighty and comprehensive problem, to con- 
template all the essential elements connected with the 
construction of so massy and stupendous a fabric as 
a ship destined for the terrible purposes of war, which, 
in the magnificent voyages it undertakes, has to cross 
wide and immeasurable seas, agitated at times by the 
unbridled fury of the winds, subjecting it to strains of 
the most formidable kind;—which shall possess me- 
chanical strength to resist these, and at the same time 
be adapted for stowage and velocity,—which is ex- 
pected in all cases to overtake the enemy, and 
must contain within itself the material of a six m: P 
cruise. These and many other complicated inquiries 
which the naval architect has to contemplate, must 
all be involved in the general conditions of his prob- 
lem, the elements of which he must estimate while 
he is rearing his mighty fabric in the dock, and be 
prepared to anticipate their effects before he launches 
his vessel on the turbulent bosom of the deep. 





Charles the Fifth, Emperor of Germany, when he 
abdicated a throne, and retired to the monastery of 
St. Juste, amused himself with the mechanical arts, 
and particularly with that of a watchmaker. He one 
day exclaimed, “ What an egregious fool must I have 
been to have squandered so much blood and treasure, 
in an absurd attempt to make all men think alike, 
when I cannot even make a few watches keep time 
together.” 
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FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 


To the acquisition of extensive knowledge, inces- 
sant application and industry are necessary. Nothing 
t or good has ever been achieved without them. 

e willing then to labor—be not satisfied with super- 
ficial attainments and accustom yourselves to habits 
of accurate and thorough investigation. Explore the 
foundations and first principles of every science. It 
is observed by Locke, that “there are fundamental 
trutis that lic at the bottom—the basis upon which 
a t many others rest—and in which they have 
their consistency: there are teeming truths, rich in 
stores, with which they furnish the mind; and like 
the lights of heaven, are not only beautiful and inter- 
esting in themselves, but give light and evidence to 
other things, that, without them, could not be seen or 
known.” These are the truths with which we should 
endeavor to enrich our minds. Be select in your 
readi e familiar with the writings of the 
great master-spirits of the world, who will enrich 
your minds with profound, enlarged and exalted 
views; and who, while they form you to habits of just 
and noble thinking, will also teach you to cherish 
pure and generous feelings. If you would make these 
thorough acquisitions, you must guard against the 
immoderate indulgence of your passions, and the se- 
ductions of evil companions. A life of dissipation 
and pleasure is death to superior excellence. A body 
invigorated by habits of temperance and self-denial, 
and a mind undisturbed by unholy passions, serene 
and cheerful in conscious rectitude, are most power- 
ful auxiliaries in the pursuit of science. 

It will be equally important for you to guard against 
self-sufficiency and vanity. This temper is an effec- 
tual barrier to high intellectual improvements. Fre- 
quently reflect upon the small extent and imperfection 
of your attainments—on the vast regions of science 
that are yet unexplored by you—on the hidden stores 
of learing which are contained in the ten thousand 
books that you have never read or seen, or of which 
perhaps you have not even heard. Remember too 
the lofty attainments that have been made by some 
Tote scholars both of ancient and modern days. 

would recommend you to read, 1n early life, a few 
well-selected biographies of men who were distin- 
guished for their general knowledge. Read the lives 
of Demosthenes, of Erasmus, of Newton, of Locke, 
of Hale, of Haller, of Doddridge, of Johnson, and of 
such accomplished and illustrious scholars. Observe 
the ardent attachment and intense industry with 
which they cu!tivated science, and the astonishing ac- 
quirements which they made,—their high valuation 
of time and careful improvement of it—compare your 
attainments and habits with theirs—not to repose in 
sluggish despondency—buteto rouse yourself from 
phe, and sloth to a noble emulation of rising to an 
equality with them. It was by no secret magic that 
these mighty scholars attained to distinction and fame 
—it was by patient, persevering, untiring industry. 
If the eloquence of Demosthenes shook with its thun- 
der the throne of a Phillip, and ruled the fierce demo- 
cracy of Athens; and if the vehement denunciations 
and powerful appeals of Cicero, drove Cataline from 
the Senate house, and made Cesar tremble, it was by 
the private studies and profound meditations of the 
closet—their minds having been invigorated and ex- 
— and enriched and ennobled with diversified 

nowledge, lofty sentiment and generous feeling. If 
Newton, with a flight more adventurous than the ea- 
gle’s, soared to the very boundaries of creation; if he 
explained the laws that govern the universe, and let 
in a flood of light upon the world; it was ardent at- 
tachment te science; it was intense, patient, untiring 
industry, that gave to the pinions of his mind that 
vigor which elevated and sustained him at so lofty a 
height. If Locke and Reed have dispelled the dark- 
ness that has for ages settled on the human intellect, 
and have freed the sciences of the mind from the in- 
tricacies and subtleties of the schools, it was not 
merely by the force of their own genius, but by deep, 
patient and repeated meditation and study. If Burke 
charmed listening senates by the masculine strength 
and brilliancy of his thoughts; if Mansfield and our 
own Hamilton illumined the bar by the splendor of 
their learning and eloquence; if Hall and Chalmers 
proclaimed from the pulpit immortal truths in their 
loftiest strains, it was not only because they ranked 
among the first scholars, but also among the most la- 
borious men of their age. Contemplate the character 
of these illustrious men—immitate their industry, 
their love of learning, and the zeal with which 
they pursued it, and you may equal them. 








A German authority 


at 252,000,000. sives the population of China 





BLACKSMITHING. 


Sawing heated iron or steel is not known or thought 
of by blacksmiths, and when several forks or branches 
are required to remain eventually, nearly in contact 
and parallel with each other, the usual method is to 
split the end of the iron with an awkward cold chisel, 
theréby deforming the edges of each branch, on 
which aceount the branches must be bent asunder for 
the purpose of hammering, squaring and shaping the 
edges of each, after which they are brought together 
as well as may be, usually retaining a roughness of 
form, if not deficiency of size and strength, near the 
juncture of the branches. Instead of this tedious pro- 
cess, the iron when heated may be put into a vice, 
and the end may be readily slit with a suitable saw, 
which would save much labor of hammering and fil- 
ing. A saw for this purpose should be made thicker 
at the edge than at the back, and with uniform teeth, 
about one twelfth ofaninch apart. The saw, when 
used, must be often dipped in water, to prevent its 
becoming too much heated. There is also a method 
of cutting or sawing hardened steel, which is not so 
generally known as it should be. A circular piece of 
common thin iron plate, being adjusted in a lathe, or 
by other means put into a violent rotary motion, it 
will readily cut off a file, a cutting tool, or a temper- 
ed steel spring, without drawing or reducing the tem- 
per. There is much mystery in the wonderful effect 
of this buz, and its cutting property is attributed to 
electricity. It answers a very convenient purpose, 
however, when the shape and form of articles are re- 
quired to be altered, without affecting their temper. 
It furnishes a convenient method of cutting teeth to 
large saws, but is objectionable on account of the 
newly cut surface being left so hard that they cannot 
be readily filed by a common file. Connected with 
the subject of “‘mysterious effects,” it may be stated 
that a bar of iron of almost any size may be instantly 
severed, while hot, by the simple application of a 
piece of common rol] brimstene. A knowledge of 
this fact will be useful whenever a piece of iron work 
is required to be severed, but which, as is sometimes 
the case, is so constructed and situated that no ordi- 
nary chisel or cutting tool can be brought to apply. 
Holes may easily be perforated through bars or plates 
of heated iron, by the application of a pointed piece 
of brimstone, and thatinstantly. This phenomenon 
is curious, although it seldom affords much practical 
utility —American Mechanic. 








THE CRAFTS OF GERMANY. 





The different crafts in Germany are incorporations 
recognised by law, governed by usages of great anti- | 
quity, with a fund to defray the corporate expenses, 
and, in each considerable town, a house of entertain- 
ment is selected as the house of call, or harbor, as it 
is styled, of each particular craft. Thus you see, in 
the German towns, a number of taverns indicated by 
their signs, as the Masons’ Harbgr, the Blacksmiths’ 
Harbor, &c. No one is allowed to set up as a master 
workman in any trade, unless he is admitted as a free- 
man or member of the craft; and such is the station- 
ary condition of most parts of Germany, that no per- 
son is admitted as a master workman in any trade, 
except to supply the place of some one deceased, or 
retired from business. When such a vacancy occurs, 
all those desirous of being permitted to fill it present 
a piece of work, executed as well as they are able to 
do it, which is called their master-piece, being offered 
to obtain the place of a master workman. ominal- 
ly, the best workman gets the place; but you will 
easily conceive, that, in reality, some kind of favor- 
itism must generally decide it. Thus is every man 
obliged to submit to all the chances of a popular elec- 
tion whether he shall be allowed to work for his 
bread; and that, too, in a country where the people 
are not permitted to have any agency in choosing their 
rulers. But the restraints on journeymen, in that 
country, are still more oppressive. $s soon as the 
years of apprenticeship have expired, the young me- 
chanic is obliged, in the Yay 21 of the country, to 
wander for three years. For this purpose he is fur- 
nished, by the master of the craft in which he has 
served his apprenticeship, with a duly-authenticated 
wanderi » With which he goes forth to seek 
employment. In whatever city he arrives, on pre- 
senting himself with his credential, at the house of 
call, or harbor, of the craft in which he has served 
his time, he is allowed, gratis, a day’s food and a 
night’s lodging. If he wishes to get employment in 
that place, he is assisted in procuring it. If he does 
not wish to, or fails in the attempt, he must pursue his 
wandering ; and this lasts for three years before he 





ean be anywhere admitted asa master. I have heard 





it argued that this _— had the advantage of cir- 
culating knowledge place to place, and im 

ing to the young artisan the fruits of travel ca 
tercourse with the world. But, however beneficial 
travelling may be, when undetaken by those who 
have the taste and capacity to profit by it, I cannot, 
but think, that to compel every young man who has, 
just served out his time to leave his home, in the man. 
ner I have described, must bring his. habits and mo 
rals into peril, and be regarded rather as a hardship. 
than as an advantage. There is no sanctuary of vir. 
tue like home. 





PITTSBURG GLASS FACTORIES. 


Glass of all descriptions is manufactured in this 
city, and this fragile production of her factories, may 
be found, we are told, in the elegant mansions of New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, as well as in the 
log cabin of the western emigrant. The cut glass 
made here is of excellent quality, white and v 
clear. The cutting of glass consists entirely in oral 
ing away successive portions, by holding the glass 
upon the surface of small wheels, made of stone, me. 
tal and wood, which are made to revolve rapidly, by 
means of a steam engine. The first or rough cutting 
is given by wheels of stone, afterwards wheels of iron 
are used, having their edges covered with sharp sand, 
or with emery of different fineness. The last polish 
is given with brush wheels, covered with oxide of tin, 
or lead. To prevent friction from exciting so much 
heat as to endanger the glass, a small stream of wa. 
ter continually drops upon the surface of the wheels, 
One of the principal glass manufacturers mentioned 
an amusing incident. Some Indians had been as 
delegation to Washington, about some reserved lands, 
and they spent a few days here on their return, One 
of them, a chief, had seen all that was curious ia 
Baltimore and Philadelphia without being much e- 
cited. While here he visited the glass-house, and 
watched all the various operations with great inter. 
est. At length he saw the process of making some 
cream jugs. The body of the jug was formed 

and when the material for the handle was fo 
and fixed, it was found to be a perfect vessel. Seei 
all this produced from molten glass, the Chief co 
restrain himself no longer. He rushed forward to 
the workman, took him by the hand, and declared 
that he must have the spirit of the Great Father with 
s him, or he could not have performed such a won- 

er. 





INGENIOUS DEVICE. 


There is a curiosity subject to the inspection of the 
visitors at the house of correction, which is well wor. 
thy the attention of the curious. It is a piece of silk 
curiously woven by Henry Hardy, a man of 80 years, 
and who at present is not a prisoner in the institution. 
The cloth is of fine fabric with satin surface, and 
about the thickness ef a pongee. The ground cola 
is crimson, and the declaration of independence in ful, 
together with fac similies of all the signatures ap 
pended to that instrument, beautifully woven in black 
letters are so raised that they may be read as plaia 
as print. It will contain, when finished, a likeness 
of Gen. Washington, which is now half formed, an 
already bears a strong resemblance of the prints 
of that great man; the sketch of which was taken 
from the picture in Faneuil hall. What is remarks 
ble, the weaver is the sole inventor and manufacturet 
of this machine, raised the silk worms, prepared the 
silk, and executes the work. A greater specimen of 
ingenuity we have never seen in any individual.— 
Boston Times. 





IMPORTANT EXPERIMENT. 


Mr. Samuel Colt made an experiment with his ter 
rible Explosive Engine at Washington, on Saturday, 
which is said to have been completely successful. 
vessel prepared for the purpose was shivered to atoms 
at a distanee of five miles. It was a repetition, on® 
learger scale, of the experiment he performed off the 
Battery on the 4th of uly. The Intelligencer says 
that there was an immense concourse of spectators 
present, including the President, Heads of Depart 
ments and Mayor of Washington. Mr. Colt was near 
Alexandria; a signal gun was fired at Washington 
and in about a seconds thereafter a huge columa 
of water rose suddenly into the air and when it de 
scended net a trace of the vessel was to be seen.— 
Tribune. 





Suffer not your spirit to be subdued by misfortu- 
nes; but, on the contrary, steer right onward, with # 
courage greater than your fate seoms to allow. 
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ALBANY, SATURDAY, AUG. 27, 1842. 


@The meeting of the Convention on the 31st 
t, (Wednesday next) affords an opportunity 
the transmission of money by subscribers, and 
who have made collections, which we hope all 
avail themselves of. The call which was made 
couple of weeks since has not been attended to in 
places. 


MECHANICS’ CONVENTION. 


—_—_ 


We again remind the mechanics of the state 
this convention will meet at the Capitol in Al- 
y, on Wednesday next, 3lst inst. It is hoped 
the notices given by this paper and the circu- 
distributed to the principal manufacturing dis- 
iets, have had the effect to awaken the attention 
mechanics to the importance of this meeting. 
business and interests are suffering from a 
aiety of causes, and the utter prostration of trade 
nds leisure to deliberate upon some mode of im- 
proving their condition and prospects. We have 
seen that several counties will be fully represent- 
. If there are any that have neglected to call 
tings, they are reminded that it is not yet too 
te, and that it is a duty which they owe them- 
lves as well as others, to bestir themselves on 
occasion. It is by union and concert of action 
that relief can be brought about. 





































THE BEST MEANS OF ACQUIRING 
KNOWLEDGE. 





A correspondent, whose article we shall find 
nom for soon, complains of the gross and useless 
conversation which mechanics usually indulge in 
during work, instead of discussing more important 
ud instructive topics. To him who is really and 
walously anxious to store his mind with knowl- 


wd every circumstance opportunity for its attain- 
ment. The crowded city and the sequestered bower 
dike offer food for observation, analysis and com- 
parison, and the stately palace of the monarch, 
and the lily that grows before the peasant’s but, 
ae equally pregnant with moral and scientific in- 
struction. But there are two principal means, 
namely, reading and conversation. Reading is 
the more generally useful of the two, for by it we 


and are made familiar with the deeds of genera- 
tions that have long passed away. Conversation, 
however, has this advantage, that by it you may 
be aught much upon matters not well discussed 
in books, or from their novelty not discussed at all. 
In conversation, moreover, that which on first 
statement appears dark, may be elucidated, and 
cbjections being started, may be satisfied and ob- 
Viated. Each having its peculiar uses, both must 
be resorted to by him who would improve his 
mind, and it is necessary to be diligent in both to 
make either effectually useful. Very few indeed 
are able to converse well: for in order to do so, a 
vast quantity of knowledge must be first attained, 





tige, says some writer, every minute affords time, | 


become intimate with the wisdom of other ages, | 


and its attainment is made only by industry, per- 
severance and attention. The poet Coleridge it 
was, we think, who devoted great attention tc con- 
versation, and became so celebrated in conse- 
quence that he was listened to with marked atten- 
tion, and his society courted for his talk. Has 
any one reflected on the amount of conversation 
which is thrown away in wicked and desgusting 
ribaldry? Do we not every day see persons en- 
grossing the attention of a company with the most 
empty and frivolous egotism, scandal and small 
talk? These are not diligent in conversation, but 
only like the chattering magpie, making a noise 
and hurrying to waste time. This is an abuse of 
the powers of conversation, and is practised by 
many persons who are in every other respect per- 
fectly well bred. Perhaps half the conversation 
of the world is a detail of domestic habits and ac- 
cidents, and bodily ailments, or something equal- 
ly unimportant. If the great amount of time thus 
thrown away could be taken into account, it would 
strike us with amazement. But it has become a 
matter of habit, and its evils are overlooked. If 
you would avoid the common error, then, lead the 
discourse to that subject with which your compan- 
‘jun is most familiar, and you will at once compli- 
ment him and profit yourself. Ask modestly, lisi- 
en attentively, treasure up what you hear, shun all 
idle and unmeaning gossip, during the happy days 
of youth, and you wiil acquire such a siore of 
knowledge as will be an advancement and a safe- 
guard to you, when you mix in the toils of life, 
and enable you in your old age to be the instruc- 
tor of othe rs. 








DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE. 








Mr. J. L. Robison, of Rosendale, has an excel- 
| lent establishment upon the Rendout creek, where 
| he pursues the business of a clothier. A wealthy 
farmer of Ulster county, in his vicinity, who has 
the right, though somewhat antiquated, notion of 
| domestic manufactures, has formed a sort of home 
league with the proprietor above, which is manag- 
‘ed in this wise. The farmer takes his wool to the 
| clothier’s shop; it is the wool of black and white 
| sheep mixed—an amalgamation that may there be 
tolerated—it is there carded and prepared in the 
| best manner; he then takes it home and has it spun 
| and woven in his own family, after which it is re- 
jturned to the clothier to be dressed. The cloth 
| thus produced is a beautiful article of what is term- 
| ed sheep’s gray, fit for the back of an honest Ame- 
| rican veoman, whose pride it should be to live 
| within his income, and independent of the foreign 
| workshop. Such instances as the one we have 
‘here noticed are getting to be rare among the 
higher class of farmers, and indeed all, in this re- 
| public. They were net uncommon some two 
| score years since, when nearly every farmer had 
|a loom in his house, and the women of his house- 
' hold were spinners and weavers, and made most of 
the cloth worn by the whole family. But farmers’ 
daughters have vecome sophisticated, and pursue 
the ornamental, to the exclusion of the useful 
branches of education. The piano has taken the 
place of the spinning wheel, and spinning and 
weaving are no longer taught in the family, nor 
are articles of American manufacture, the produc- 
tion of our power looms, which it is admitted have 
assisted to bring about this revolution in the do- 
mestic economy, esteemed sufficiently genteel for 








the majority of those whose mothers were wont to 
array themselves in their own good homespun. 
With the inimitable Hacket, 

“Alas! we grieve, we grieve, 

For the good old days of Adam and of Eve !” 





A NATURAL CURIOSITY. 





_A great natural curiosity is to be seen at Tuscum- 
bia, Alabama. A spring here boils up out of the 
earth, which forms a stream much larger than our 
Pennsylvania creeks, und large enough to entitle it, 
in those regions, to the name of river. The town of 
Tuscumbia is about two miles back of Tennessee ri- 
ver, and the current from the spring flows about two 
miles and a half, and then mingles with the blue wa- 
ters of the Tennessee. It is a curiosity, because of 
its enormous size, as there is not, in all the U. States 
beside, a spring that sends forth such a volume of 
water. The fissure in the rock through which the 
water flows is tremendous, and the depth of the 
stream at the fountain is at least eight feet. Al) the 
water used by the Tuscumbians, people, is fur- 
nished by this spring. 

The paper from which we eut the above does 
does not occur to us now. It reminds us of what 
many in this vicinity are not aware, that there is 
a similar curiosity about twelve miles from Alba- 
ny, at Clarksville, where a fathomless spring, like 
a well, several feet in diameter, supplies a broad 
rivulet of water, while for several rods above is 
seen the bed of what must have been a large body 
of water, that wore its way through rocks of the 
firmest mould. The gorge presents the evidence 
of there having been formerly a powerful stream, 
by the displacement of huge rocks, and the forma- 
tion of innumerable pot holes of large dimensions. 
It is truly a romantic place, calculated to inspire 
the beholder with awe and wonder. Near these 
are also two caverns, which have been explored, 
but it is believed are not often visited, although 
they have their attractions. In one of them, which 
has been explored to a considerable distance, a 
boat has been provided for a subteranean expedi- 
tion by water, for the progress of the adventurer is 
intercepted by a small lake. A tavern is kept 
near the place by Mr. Clask. ‘The vicinity is also 
memorable as the seat of the Helderbergh war, a 
couple of years since. 





PRISON CONTRACTS. 


There is a chance for speculation again at the 
Auburn prison. The agent has convicts to let for 
the manufacture of ingrain and Brussels carpets, 
from 20to 40, for the term of five years; also from 
5 to 20, at his own option, to be employed in the 
manufacture of buttons, “sufficient shop room, 
suitably lighted and warmed, to be furnished by 
the state.”” 








SUMMARY OF ANTIENT NEWS. 

Julius Cesar fought 50 pitched batiles, and kil- 
led one million ard a half of men. [For whose 
good?] 

Manlius, who threw down the Gauls from the 
Capitol, had received 23 wounds, and taken two 
spoils, before he was 17 years of age. 

Dentatus fought 120 battles, was 80 times victo- 
rious in single combat, and received 45 wounds in 
front. He had among his trophies 70 belts, § mu- 
rial, 3 obsidionel, and 13 civic crows. 

Cato pleaded four hundred causes, and gained 
them all. 

Cyrus knew the names of all the soldiers in his 
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army; Lucius Scipio knew the names of all the 
Roman people. : 

Chimedes could relate all he ever heard, in the 
same words. 

Julius Caesar wrote, read, dictated, and listened 
to the conversation of his friend, at the same time. 

A philosopher is mentioned by Pliny who, being 
struck by a stone, forgot his alphabet. A man re- 
puted for his stupidity, falling from his horse, and 
being trepanned, became very remarkable for the 
sprightliness of his genius. 

The orator Carvinus forgot his own name. 

Mithridates spoke to the ambassadors of 22 def- 
ferent nations, without an interpreter. 

Crassus, grandfather of the triumvir Crassus, who 
was slain by the Parthians, néver laughed. He 
had, on this account, the surname of Agelastus. 





MAINE MECHANICS’ CONVENTION. 


The mechanics of the state of Maine met in 
convention at Bangor, on the llth inst. The 
number of delegates present was about 150. Thos. 
Goodale, of Bucksport, presided; addresses were 
delivered by Messrs. John S. Sayward, of Bangor, 
Charles Holden, of Portland, and Freeman H. 
Morse, of Bath. From their proceedings, which 
were exceedingly interesting, we take the follow- 
ing resolutions : 

Resolved, That it is the most essential duty and 
important obligation, that the mechanics owe to that 
community themselves, to excite by their indivi- 
dual and associated efforts a laudable emulation to 
elevate each other yy moral and mental culture, so 
that the standard of just estimation may not only be 
sustained, but advanced still higher. 

Resolved, That it ought to be a leading principle 
among the great brotherhood of mechanics that the 
strong should assist the weak, and that the principle 
should be carried out not only in neighborhoods but 
without reference to distance individually and by so- 
cieties in every way, in order that this great bend of 
brotherhood may be yas and preserved, how- 
ever widely it may extend. 

esolved, That as the want of a suitable education 
for mechanics has been a great hindrance hitherto to 
their suceess as a body, we will use our best exer- 
tions to originate and to premote those means which 
will be best calculated to remedy this radical defect, 
and thereby induce so importanta result as the faith- 
ful, appropriate education of our mechanics. 

Resolved, That being duly impressed with the vast 
importance to mechanics of a good education, we will 
use all honorable means in our power to extend and 
perfect the system of free schools, as the great lever 
by whieh we may raise ourselves to our appropriate 
station in society. 

Resolved, That we recommend to mechanic associ- 
ations to provide for giving premiums for models of 
machinery, or nice specimens of workmanship, which 
may be executed by apprentices of the members, and 
presented to the association. 

Resolved, That wrgere Eee has been a deadly foe 
to many mechanics, that we hail with joy and 
will encourage by our countenance and efforts, the 
reform that is now so extensively going on among 
all classes of the community, as one that will tend to 
benefit the mechanics as much as any philanthropic 
enterprise of the day. 








URE’S DICTIONARY. 





No. 14 of this useful work is ready for delivery 
at the depot of Mr. George Jones, Museum build- 
ing, corner of State st. and Broadway. It con- 
tains a valuable article on mines, and on the mint, 
illustrated by suitable engravings. 


iq We bespeak the attention of our readers to 
the speech of Mr. Starr on the first page. It will 
be found interesting to all. 


>The great length of several communications, 
which have been in type some time, has obliged 








us to delay the favors of other writers for a short 
time. They will be attended to in tum. 





THE ANNESLEY SYSTEM OF NAVAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 
No. III. 





In the ycar 1834 I had also built at Albany for me 
by Mr. A. the schooner Annesley, intended as a 
coaster and collier—of 100 feet deck, 18 feet beam, 
and 9 feethold. Built of 5 courses of oak—Ist, Fore 
and aft, linch thick. 2d, Transverse. ?inch. 34. 
Fore and aft, 1} inches, 4th, Transverse, } 
inch. 5th, Fore and aft, 14 inches. In all, 5} 
inches through—caulked with wood in the three fore 
and aft courses. This vessel, rigged as a three mast- 
ed schooner, drew, with her entire equipment on 
board ready to reccive cargo, only 33 inches, exclu- 
sive of her keel. She was employed as a collier in 
several voyages to and from Virginia, and encounter- 
ed very severe weather. The master reported her 
as an excellent sea boat—in the heaviest weather, 
when deeply laden, shewing no signs of weakness, 
no creaking or working visible at the joints and bulk- 
heads, but as quiet and ‘firm as if dug out of a solid 
log. 

This vessel was lost at night in April, 1835, on the 
outer Egg Harbor shoal, having run on in thick wea- 
ther, in a voyage from Virginia, with a cargo of coal. 
The rudder was carried away and the sternport 
broken off inside of the rudderport, through which 
aperture the vessel filled with water. The master 
saved the entire equipment of the vessel, but the 
standing rigging. Eight days afterwards he sold the 


hull and spars, which still held together. Some 
hours after the sale the entire deck, with the three 


masts attached came ashore. The huil, having lost 
the support of the deck, could no longer resist the 
sea, and after some time the lee side from the main 
chains aft tore off and drifted ashore entire. So it 
occured that this vessel whose entire thickness, 5} 
inches, was but @ little more than the joint thickness 
of the planking and ceiling of vessels of her class, re- 
sisted the heavy sea on a shoal for eight days, and 
did not break up till the deck was carried away and 
the sides left entirely unsupported. It is said that a 
heavy brig went ashore the same night with the 
schooner, and went to pieces, the crew alone being 
saved. 

The above history of vessels built on the Annesley 
system should, we would think, convince the most 
prejudiced mind that there is something more than 
imagination or theory in the plan. The facts detail- 
ed being admitted, and to any one doubting them full 
evidence will be given if required, we think it safe to 
challenge the advocates of the present system of 
building, in its most approved forms, to give evidence 
of strength and security equal to those cited in the 
preceding pages. Let us compare together the two 
systems by a familiar description of each, and per- 
haps the very statement itself will show the neces- 
sary superiority of the new to the old one. 

A timber built ship consists of the keel, forming 
the bottom or foundation of the vessel, running under 
it lengthwise, and termimated at each end by the 
stem and sternpost, which stand up nearly at right 
angles to it. Across the keel and fastened to it are 
the timber frames vulgarly called the ribs of the ves- 
sel, extending on each side up to the deck. These 
frames are usually placed some inches apart from 
each other, except in the heaviest class of ships, 
where they are placed side by side. It must be ma- 
nifest to any one who understands this process of con- 
struction, or who has ever seen a ship in frame, that 
the only support these ribs can afford a vessel is in a 
direction across it, that is, against the pressure of 
the water, and any blows or pressure acting directly 





against the bottom or sides—but that they have no 
effect in strengthening a vessei in the direction of its 
length. This is effected in the first place by long ang 
stout planks running from the stem to the stern on 
the inner side of these ribs, and close to the line 
of the deck or decks, and sometimes other and simi. 
lar planks are added at intervals below these. A 
long and stiff piece of timber is laid over the ribs, ex. 
actly above the keel, &e., bolted through them, this 
is called the keelson. The outer planking is then 
put on and the spaces between them is caulked with 
oakum, firmly driven in. This, the planking, forms 
the principal support of the vessel against settling in 
the centre or arching, (hogging, as it is called,) when 
only partially supported, as when riding a wave, or 
lying exposed with only a part of its hull resting on 
the ground. In small vessels, not exposed to very 
heavy weather, nothing further is done except to lay 
the deck, which is supported by beams, at intervals, 
that are secured by knees to the frame of the vessel, 
these knees are very serviceable in supporting the 
ribs and preserving them from injury by a sudden 
blow, as also in stiffening the frame of the vessel ge. 
nerally against any mischief that might arise from 
the wringing or twisting of the ship by exposure to 
partial applications of violent force, as a violent blow 
of the sea on the quarter or bow, the effect of riding 
heavy seas diagonally, or grounding ona bar oblique 
ly. In large vessels an entire lining or ceiling of 
plank on the inside of the ribs is added, which adds 
materially to its strength, and in the heaviest class of 
ships, especially in large men of war, over this is 
added from the keelson upwards for some space of 
the side, diagonal frames of heavy timber, in order to 
aid in supporting the vessel against the strains pro- 
duced by the ship’s pitching through heavy seas. 

It is hardly necessary to remind any one who has 
ever been at sea, or who has heard accurate descrip- 
tions of the behavior of ships at sea, that with all 
this application of mechanical science, although exe- 
cuted in the most thorough manner, vessels are far 
from being secure against the consequences of the un 
equal pressures to which they are constantly expos 
ed. Every joint and angle of the ship groans and 
creaks with the workings which are taking place in 
the thousand seams of the fabric, and in very rough 
weather it is not uncommon for portions of the caulking 
to work out of its chinks and dangerous leaks to hap 
pen. 





SYNOPSIS OF NEWS, ETC. 





The new Theatre at New Orleans was burnt down 
on the 30th ult. Loss $100,000. 

Peaches are selling in the Baltimore market at #0 
and 75 cents per peck. 

A train of cars recently passed from Paddington to 
Taunton, England, containing 2115 passengers. 


An Association has been formed in England with 
a capital of one million pounds sterling, for the pur- 
pose of colonizing the British North American pos 
sessions with the surplus population of the United 
Kingdoms on a national scale. 

An exchange paper states that there are 529,760 
old maids in the United State. 


The Brussels Globe says that the Russian Steam 
Frigate Kamschatka, in company with a corvette, 
arrived at Dantzic on the 23d of May last, to carry 
the King of Prussia to St. Petersburgh. The Frigate 
Kamschatka, (says the Globe) constructed during 
the last year at New York, is the largest steam ves 
sel which has ever penetrated the Baltic. Her en 
gine is of 600 horse-power. All the parts of the ship 
rival each other in elegance, and the apartment de- 
signed for the King is magnificently decorated. 


The “Stars in the West,” a religious newspapet 
printed in Ohio, came out lately with the letters © 
the hand so transposed as to read ‘‘Rats in the West- 

A gentleman of Baltimore has exhibited a Wash- 
ington plum from his nursery, measuring fu 64 
inches in circumference. 
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ve ua | The famous trotting horse Trifle, the property of | At Grays, in Essex, a woman of the name of Avis | easiness at Constantinople, the treasury being quite 
bad Henry Elliott, deceased, was sold at auction on Fri- was delivered of three children and a lamb, which | empty, but few troops dis le. ’ — 
of its day last for seven hundred and sixty dollars. latter is now in possession of Mr. Stedman, surgeon, he Augsburg Gazette publishes a letter dated 
and § 1; was stated at the recent anniversary of the Li- | having been preserved by him in spirits. Constantinople, 13th ult., ing et in uence 
Tn on Bible society tbat during the existence of the| An American aloe, said to flower only once in one | of a collision which took place een the Turkish 
e line | association fourteen millions of Bibles had been is- hundred sare, fe aww in +s dew at Horaien _ a — — Wn geen ay - 
simi. sed: rapees Sorkin’, the seat of ie Se Sezan, “4 | the disposal troops in Syria to that quarter, Distur 
China news to the 12th of April, and Singapore | M. P. P Long yria a quarter... Lister. 
. 2 joumals to the 5th of May, han been received. The Coal districts remain in a disturbed state, al- armen —— -J — — whe ar a ee 
8, €X- HB’ i was said that Yang, an imperial commissioner | though no serious violences have occurred. While na y — = 
» this BF was en route to offer 40,000,000 dollars as compensa- | the men resume work in some quarters under milita- ’ 
then ff tion to the British for expense of the war, and the | ry protection—as at Hanley, on Monday—in other Meeting of Mechanics. 
| with  surendered opium ; also the cession of Hong Kong | quarters the turn-out spreads. At a meeting of Mechanics of the city of Utica, held pursuant 
ferme asthe price of peace. , A barrel of American salted beef imported into | to @ notice, ot ho Cones House, on Wednesday evening, 17th in- 
"ae The Chinese had already commenced removing the | Dundee under the new Tariff, was brought to Perth | pant Henry Crandall, Esq. ~ John 8. 
ing in mins and rubbish preparatory to rebuilding the Bo- | on Monday and sold at 3d per pound. R. Savage is We. Kage, ice Presidents, Linus Dean and 
when forts. : , wet _| The object of the meeti ted by the President, 
"Some fighting had taxen place at Ningpo, in which ! h A = ae = —~ — . bay rt by ; Ss tion oT? Roach, a commities io cant ted to Renteats 
2 : . , Na 
=a 1,100 British routed 6000 Chinese, with the loss of all ad Sasol tiene 0 seeniie With the loss of their bebeld et the Capo in ‘ts oxy of Riva oo tataner —" 
a ~ hy to 700 slain. We had three killed 40 wound- tools. A ship of 420 tons was coneuaned on the acre mosting wes ott eddresend ‘essrs. Detinek, Cran- 
- stocks, and other property to the amount of $20,000. 4 reported lowin 
to lay @ The church of the Madelaine, at Paris, the build-| is by — Cesp Siok deel oon A ‘i. date were unanimously appro 
rvals, ing _ reer etd of a hg yor gy MOTe€ | earth 960,000,000 human beings, and that the average — 8. Peckham, re Gunde, 
essel, fg ban 20 years, has been opene e public. deaths are 29,000,000 annually, 80,000 daily, nearly|  3y"% "ects, Henry H. Brees, 
i the Dr yao mo on at o —_ of the ae 3,700 hourly, and 75 every minute. William C. Rogers, Thomas 
udden Mi Scperintendent of the New York State Asylum for| »,1%¢,e#itor of the Petersburg Statesman, says he| 1, as then moved tht this mcting adjourn to, most st thi 
‘ . r rough grass in Illinois, higher than the top | place on Wednesday the 7th of September to hear report of the 
re groped easly that he has determined to | of the stage coach in which he was travelling. cease, tn meietinn sn caai oe 
, : : , ; Two steamboats—Commodore and Virginia—were | signed by its officers and published im the ck pageee the 
re to Pomeroy & Co.’s Express carried the Governor's | destroyed by fire, a few days since, while lying at the Now-York State Mechanic — 
blow fm Messge from Albany to Buffalo in ninteen hours. | Puiton ship yard, in Cincinnati. THOMAS CRANDALL. President. 
nad This, says the Buffalo Courier, beats all former ex- . 2 r Joux S. Pecxnam, WitttaM Kixospory, Vice Presidents. 
riding iregses ever run between Albany and Buffalo. Te Copviaatin Coates, says feat ies ts a a| Livos Deax, Ricuany Savace, Secretaries. 
lique Eating one’s meat witha silver fork, while the Geers rr distence of near 240 miles, 71 ; 
ing Of f butcher’s bill has not been paid, is called genteel. A * u ‘ced at Ralei h Vv 
1 adds The mill dam at Mr. Stephen Warren’s cotton fac- | in 45 inches - pact a tal pry ya gee 
assof @ toryat Albia, in this city, went away on Sturday. a hi ’ ge; 
‘ . ghing 404 lbs. On the same ground, about 100 
his is fj There was no freshet on the stream at the time, and | F0 square, were obtained 200, several of them 
of the accident was probably caused by the water un- | weighip from 20 to 34 Ibs ’ 
ped dermining it. The loss will be considerable. The | ghing P 
derto [dam of the satinet factory below was somewhat in-| A meeting of several thousand Mechanics and 
. y 
spro- Mjured.—Tory Whig. | Workingmen, principally unemyloyed, was held at 
























says a number of journeymen carpenters would 


0 The progress of rebuilding the burnt dis- 
ct has been much retarded for want of them. 


“om bales of wool, destined for the New York 


Georgia was the last settled of the original Anglo- 


ixstates, in point of population. 
size, 
The lowest price for good lard oil in cask, at Cin- 
cinnati, is 60 cents per gallon. An inferior article 
sells as low as 45 cents. 


In Philadelphia last week there were 139 deaths; 
ults 44, children 99. 

cities are remarkably free from the ravages 
of small pox and scarlet fever. 


Lexington and Ohio Railroad.—The Lexington Io- 
r says: “We perceive that they have com- 
relaying the sills upon this end of the road, 
‘the work will now progress rapidly to its com- 
establishing a direct connection with the Ohio 
ver, which will prove highly advantageous to the 
Usiness interests of this section of the country.”’ 


The Bunker Hill Monument.—Mr. Savage, the con- 
ree bas cleared $10,000 by his contract. He has 
80 the use of the monument till the time of his 
tract expires, and will make a few thousands more 
Y carrying passengers to the top in his steam car. 
Dr. Chas. Jackson, State Geologist of New Hamp- 
» has Rely sxomined a rich vein of arsenic at 
m, in that State, which he says is worth 
orty dollars per ton in a erude state. 


The irgest gun ever made in England, weighing 
did teen tons, and calculated to carry 455lbs. 
shot, and shells of 330Ibs., its length being 
relve feet, was landed at the Royal Arsenal, Wool- 
"A, together with the howitzer cast for Mehemet 
“4, aud two others 130-pounders, intended for ser- 
vee in Egypt. 
Stephen Brewer, Esq., agent of the Northampton 
at phe Woolen manufacturing Co., was drowned at 
~ a cea few days since, being knocked overboard 
é ¢ boom of a pleasure boat in which he was sail- 


iy 





The 8. Louis New Era chronicles the arrival of 
steamboat Panama, from Illinois River, with se- | 


\merican colonies, but is now the ninth of the twenty- | 
It is the third in | 
| delphia. 





There were 173 deaths in New York last week. | 
onsumption carried off 18, and cholerr infantum 36.; Egyptians subsequently advanced to Gondar. 











Mechanics wanted.—The Columbia (S. C.) paper | raery om in the State-house yard, on the Ist in- 
nd | 
employment and good wages if they would come to | 


stant. The object in calling the meeting, was that of 
considering the difficulty of the times and of suggest- 
ing the remedy. Several speeches, of a very spirited 
character, were delivered on the occasion. In speak- 
ing of the present embarrassments of the country, 
Mr. Seybert, secretary of the meeting, remarked, 
“that the only remedy he could propose for existin 
evils was, that the workingmen should think, act and 
legislate for themselves in future, and not trust to the 
empty professions of partizans to do either for them.” 

A committee of five was appointed to call a con- 
vention of this class of the city and county of Phila- 
The time is not set as yet. 


The Egyptians had invaded Abyssinia, in March 
last near Madana, and having advanced to Woehin, 
they sabred 400 Abyssinian soldiers, and sent 200 

risoners as slaves to Sennar. It was said that the 


Two Frenchmen, Messrs. Ferrer and Gilliner, who 
are distinguished geographers, had arrived at Gon- 
dar. Mr. Bell, the English traveller, had arrived at 
Adowa in the month of April. The English mission 
which left Aden last year, had arrived at Showa. 
The German naturalist Shemper remained at Adowa. 
M. Dabbadie, the French traveller, had made con- 
siderable progress in the composition of a dictionary 
of the Abysinian language. 

Intelligence from Alexandria of the 6th states that 
Said Pasha, the son of Mehemit Ali, a youth of 22 
years of age, had been appointed admiral-in-chief of 
the Egyptian fleet. The Victory had suffered a seri- 
ous loss by the death of Selim Bey, one of the most 
distinguished officers in the Egyptian army, and gen- 
eral-in-chief of the artillery, who died of a coup de 
soliel, in the 33d year of his age. The plague con- 
tinued to rage at Alexandria. 


Private letters from Constantinople of the 13th ult. 
announce that the shah of Persia is making prepara- 
tions for a war against Turkey, and that a Persian 
army is to march against England, and another against 
Erzerum. Troops had already marched from Tehe- 
ran to Amedan, on their way to Bagdad. It appears 
that the cause of quarrel is a disputed boundary line, 
and that the shah had forwarded an ultimatum. to 
the porte, signifying his intention to take possession 
of the territory in dispute, if it were not ceded to him 
by the 5th of October. In the meantime the Turkish 
pasha of Erzerum (the contiguous frontier) was pre- 
paring for defence. A body of 300 regular troops 
were collected, and the militia were being armed. 

The Schah’s demand had created considerable un- 








IMPORTANT INVENTION TO BUILDERS & CONTRACTORS. 


\ TILSON’S PATENT LEVER LOCK AND LATCH, 

WITHOUT SPRINGS.—The subscriber, agent for the 
sale of the above Locks, having permanently located in this city, 
is now prepared to supply all orders with . ‘The above 
Lock is a new and important invention, possessing many edvan- 
tages over every other kind of Lock w has ever been in use. 
It is made without of any kind and is not liable to get 
out of order. The princi that of the weighted lever it acts 
with great regularity little fi . 

Weare also prepared to furnish an ALARM LOCK, constract- 
ed on the same principle, with the addition of a guard or alarm 
bolt, which, when set, closes up the key hole of the lock, and may 
be at pleasure attached to a bell or any other means of alarm, 
ther within or without the building, and will i set 
alarm in ain - attempt is La of force the lock or 

ick it open, door still remaining secu fastened. 
PvOrders addressed to the subecriber, at his office, 67 Skate street, 
(up stairs,) will receive immediate attention. 


8. F. BENNETT. 
Albany, August 17, 1842. 


To Builders and Contractors. 
Te ees purchased Caldwell 

Lock Establishment, is now prepared to execute 
their improved , in all the of Door Locks now 
the best style of building. The w of these locks will at or 
be apparent to any one who may examine them. The principal 
difficulties exi a reaper po Angel pe eee = 4 





complained of by builders and house owners, in entirely 
removed. The simple but substantial of the spring 
greatly lessens friction, and consequently and tendency to 
wear. There is no liability in any of its movements, to out of 
order, and any number of them may be applied with ease 
and security to doors of various without the usua! 
alterations, trouble and expense, that ly attend the 

ae ee ea a tenehtey entanes ea 
utility bas been thoroughly tested by experienced 

two pears, with entire Saticlection, aad are considered by all who 


have used them, equa! and in many respects superior to any other 
kind of lock now in the American 
All orders addressed to the subscriber, at the Furnace, Fonda- 
street, will receive prompt attentio: 

sedi ites ROB’T L. CUNNINGHAM. 
Schenectady, Nov. . 
Reference may be had to any of the undersigned gentlemen who 
have given their approving card for 
We, the ve used Caldwell and Camer- 
on’s patent door | and from 
ness and utility, do not hesitate to recommend them to 
public, as equal to any lock of A\ now in use. 


N 
ELIAS LYON, Duildere in Sehnetody, 
1 have during the past year, it amber of and 
Camseron’s patent morthes enll baad locks, the 
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MISCELLANY. 
THE WEAVER’S SONG. 


{From ‘English Songs, and other Poems, by Barry Cornwall.’ | 
‘Weave, brothers weave!—Swiftly throw 


Weave, weave!—Toil is ours; 
But toil is the lot of men: 


One the fruit, one the flowers, 
nom we set ga King, 
not a rom 's 

ves the Sell, 


the seasons bring, 
of toil ! . 


+ 
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No more shall copy bad my brain; 
sean oe type’s small face my eye-balls strain; 
io more shail proof’s foul page create me troubles; 
errors, outs and doubles;” 
© more my head shall ache from anthor’s whims, 


The curly peamanee sina’ frown wal tet scoff! 


THE HOLE IN MY POCKET. 


BY JAMES H. PERKINS. 


It is now about a year since my wife said to me one 
day. “Pray, Mr. Slackwater, have you that half 
dollar about you that I gave you this morning?” I 
felt in my waistcoat pocket and felt in my breeches 
pocket, and I turned my parse inside out, but it was 
all space—which is very different from specie; so I 
said to Mrs. Slackwater, “ I’ve lost it, my dear; posi- 
tively there must be a hole in my pocket!” “T’ll 
sew it up,” said she. 

An hour or two after, I met Tom Stebbins, “ How 
did that ice-cream set?” said Tom: “ It set,” said I, 
‘*Jike the sun gloriously.” And, as I spoke, it flash. 
ed upon me that my missing half dollar had paid for 
those ice-creams; however, I held my peace, for 
Mrs. Slackwater sometimes makes remarks; and 
even when she assured me at breakfast next morn- 
ap bg there was no-hole in my pocket, what could 
I = lift my brow and say, ‘‘ Ah! isnt there! 

Before a week had gone by, my wife, who like a 
datiful helpmate, as she is, always gave me ber loose 
change to keep, called for a 25 cent piece, that had 
been deposited in my sub-treasury for safe keeping; 
‘* there was a poor woman at the door,” she said, 
** that she’d promised it for certain.” ‘ Well, waita 
moment,” I cried; sol pushed inquiries first in this 
direction, then in that, and then in the other: “ but 
vacancy returned a horrid groan.” “On my soul,” 
said I, thinking it best to show a bold front, ‘‘ you 
must keep my pockets in better repair Mrs. Slack- 
‘water ; this piece, with I know not how many more 
is'‘lost, because some corner or seam in my plagued 
pocket is left open.” 

** Are you sure?”’ said Mrs. Slackwater. 

Meee ay, that I am, it’s gone’ totally gone!” 
My dismissed her promise, and then, in her quiet 
way, asked me to change my pantaloons before I 
went out, and to bar all argument, laid another pair 
on my knees. 

That evening, allow me to remark, gentlemen of 
the species, “ husband,” I was very loth to go home 
to tea; I tad haifa mind to bore some bachelor 
; and when hunger and habit, in their unas- 
manner, one on each side, walked up to my 
own door, the touch of the brass knob made my blood 
tan cold. But do not think that Mrs. Slackwater is 
a Tarter, good friends, because I thus shrunk 
from home; the fact was that I had, while abroad 
called to mind the fate of her 25 cent piece, which 4 
had invested, as larger amounts are often invested, 
in smoke—that is to say, cigars: and I feared to think 
of her comments‘on my pantajoons pockets. 
bh Daring y for some months; we were 

t lo begin wi grew poorer, or, at any rate 

-* dag dy Times grew worse and waren: my 
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ets leaked worse and worse; even my pocket- 
k was no longer to be trusted, the rags slipped 
from it in 4 manner most incredible to relate ;—as an 
Trish song says, 
a such was the fate of P; O’Moo 
asses pane tet te tance cheng ea be bed the fewer.” 

At length one day my wife came in with a sub- 
scription paper for the Orphan’s Asylum; I looked at 
it, and sighed, and picked my teeth, and shook my 
aot and handed it back to her. 

“ Ned Bowen,” said she “has put down ten dollars.” 

*¢ The more shame to him,” I replied, ‘‘ he can’t 
afford it; he can just scrape any how, and in these 
times it aint right for him to do it.” My wife smiled 
in her sad way, and took the paper to him that 
brought it. 

The next evening she asked me if I would go with 
her and see the Bowens, and as I had no objection, 
we started. 

1 knew that Ned Bowen did a small business that 
would give him about $600 a year, and I thought it 
would be worth while to see what that sum would do 
in the way of house-keeping. We were admitted by 
Ned and welcomed by Ned’s wife, a very neat little 
body, of whom Mrs. Slackwater had told me a great 
deal, as they had been schoolmates. All was as nice 
as wax, and yet as substantial as iron ; comfort was 
written all over the room. The evening passed, 
somehow or other, though we had no refreshments, 
an article which we never have at home, but always 
want when elsewhere, and I returned to our own es- 
tablishment with mingled pleasure and chagrin. 

“ What a pity,” said I to my wife, “ that Bowen 
don’t keep within his income.” 

“ He does,” she replied. 


he gives $10 to this charity and $5 to that, and lives 
so snug and comfortable too?” 

“Shall I tell yout” asked Mrs. Slackwater. 

“ Certainly, if you can.” 


to buy them. They have no fruit but what they raise 
and have given them by country friends, whom they 
repay by a thousand little acts of kindness. They 


is to yours; and then he buys no cigars, or ice-cream, 
or apples at 100 per cent, on market price, or oranges 
at 12 cents a piece, or candy, or new novels, or rare 
works that are still more rarely used; in short, my 
dear Mr, Slackwater, he has no hole in his pocket. 

It was the first word of suspicion my wife had ut- 
tered on the subject; and it cut me to the quick! Cut 
me? I should rather say it sewed me up, me and my 
pockets too ; they have never been in holes since that 
evening.—Cincinnalti Chronicle. 


A SIGN. 


An exchange paper says that the best sign a dry 
goods merchant can raise in the West in order to 
make'a ready sale for his goods is ‘Not Married!’ 

The suggestion is pretty good, but it does not go 
far enough. The following written on a sign in a 
New England village, was better: ‘Dry Goods; By 
John Biglow ; who wishes to get petrol’ 
drew all kinds of custom. The single ladies went of 
course; and the married men always told their wives 
to go, under the impression that they could easily 
cheat so great a fool! 


ORIGIN OF DISEASE. 


The celebrated Dr. Abernethy said—“I tell you 
honestly what I think is the cause of the complicated 
maladies of the human frame; it is their gormandiz- 
ing and stuffing, and stimulattng their digestive or- 
gans to exeess, thereby producing nervous disorder 
and irritation. The state of their mind is another 
grand cause—the fidgeting and discontenting them- 
selves about that which cannot be helped; malignant 

assions and werldly cares pressing upon the mind, 
—- the central action and do a greatdeal of 

arm. 


ALL FOR LOVE. 


The strongest case of love and devotion of which 
we recollect to have heard, says an exchange, is that 
of a Kentucky gallant, who got into a hollow tree, 
where he lived a whole week, peeping through a 
knot-hole at is true love, as she sat sewing bearskin 
petticoats at her window.—JN. O. Picayune. 


_ The most valuable part of every man’s education 
is that which he receives from. himself, especially 
when the active energy of his character makes ample 
amends for the want of a more finished course of 





study. 


“But how can he on $600?’ was my answer; “ if} 


“* His wife,” said my wife, “ finds it just as easy to| prepare all the necessary papers with the greatest promptoess 
go without 20, or $30 worth of ribbons and laces as | “patch 


a competion of 
use no beer, which is not essential to his health, as it | one 4 yt So poapeaed call oak Go Gsaneeal 


n 
This sign | in thecities of New-York, Par.avetrwis, and Arum, 


CURE OF DRUNKENNESS, 
_A man in Maryland, notoriously addicted to 
vice, hearing an uproar in his kitchen one evey 
had the curiosity to step without noise to the door 


vants indulging in the most unbounded roar of Jay, 


king himself in his drunken ; showing how 
reeled and staggered,—how he looked and nod 
and hiccupped and tumbled. The picture which the 
children of nature drew of him, and which had {ij 
the rest with so much merriment, struck him so 
cibly, that he became a perfect sober man, to the 
speakable joy of his wile and children.—Anatony 
ness.. 


PATENT AGENCY. 





the Patemt Office of the United States, has established an ar 
cy at Washington City, to ac date persons desi 
any its for improvements in the useful arts. 
As it is important to Patentees that their business should be 
tended to with prom 
suffering from the delays growing out of the retarn of their pape 
for amendment, whev drawn up by themselves or persons nt 
quainted with the business—it is evident that a great 
a be derived from the employment of a proper person in de 
nstance. 











pe i have been examined by the 
signed, bas fully qualified him, he thinks, to serve asa 
Agent, with the greatest possible advantage to those who 
favor him with their patronage, as from his acquaintance with 
forms of the office and inventions already patented, he will be 
bled, in drawing upthe papers of epelcamn, to avoid 
— delay or prevent the issuing of a patent. His « 
will enable him also to furnish information to persons ct 
the rape Aes their inventions, before they are submitted w 
office, so that they may avoid the expense attending wu 

ications for patents. aE 

coery ae Srewne 49 hie ion, embracing the 
tion of chimistry to the arts, improvements in pra de 
ments, » the andersigned will be able to render important 
sistance to inventors. 

Having established agencies at London and Manchester, 

England, he will be able to secure patents in that country, 


Inventors need in no case subject themselves to the expen 
visiting Washington, as by forwarding to the Patent Office a 
del, where tbe invention is a machine—or a specimen, where 
matter—and sending a short description ex 


their signatures. 
Models and papers can he forwarded to the Patent Office 
expense, by being delivered to the Collectors of the different 
In the city of New York, the undersigned has ao agent— M. la 
Maiden ho will immediately forward by railroad 
ey Od Beene peed in bin cave Der eines 
An Architect and Engineer, employed for the la«t four 
a op ney Patent Office, will attend wre 
all the necessary drawin aired by the undersignr 
siness. Those who aoe aovter to draw up their own 
tions, can have their drawings execut~d by him with the 
accuracy and on the most reasonable terms. 
Communi addressed to the andersig ned, 
mmediately attended to In all cases where information’ 
quired, a fee of five dollars must be enclosed. 
T. W. DONOWA 


LEATHER, OIL, AND FINDING STORE, 
No. 18 Hudson Street. 
J. HOCHSTRASSER, 


Willcontinue the above business at his old stand, and 
nts with manufacturers of Leather aad 





baviag in his employ first rate workmen, be is enabled 
his customers with all the articles in his line on the most 
ble terms, at Wholesale or Retail, the following are includ 
his assortment: Oak and Hemiock Harness, Bridle, Collar, 
Trunk, Valise and Skirting Leather; Hog Skins, F “ 
Russet Bridle, do. Facing Skins, do. Lining Hides, & 
Hides, Patent ther, Coach Roans, Neats Foot and Livt 
Carrier’s Tools, Oak Sole Leather, Hemlock do., Wax a6 
Upper Leather, do. Calf Skins, Keen's Philadelphia do., Sel! 
Kip Ski anes and Wealt Leather, Cordovan, Red, 6 
White ro ellow Linings, Goat and Sheep Bind 
White Alum Dressed Li Dressed and Undressed 
Colored Goes and Sheep Skins, yt Shve Thread of al 
ap Rubber and Patent Cloth, Apron Skins, Stock 
, &e 


.B. Anassortment of Sao Maxen’s Finvines will ® 
on hand. 
Also, Roller Shins, Engine Hose, Band, Picker, St 
Patent Leather, on hand and made to order. ‘Albany, 





OOK BINDING.—HARVEY H. CORNING, sign 
Iden , 82 State stret, Albany, carries on 
business in all its various branches, viz: PLain, ExTRs and © 
EXTRA—has a first rate RULING M«cuLNe and other : 
plements for manufacturing BLANK BOOKS of every co 
tion. on che most reasonable terma, of the best 


workmanship. a. 
N. B. An assortment kept.on hand. 


NEW YORK STATE MECHAN* 


A weekly paper, devoted to the interests of Met 
nics end Manufacturers, 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY; 


By JOEL MUNSELL, 


No. 58 State Street, Albany, 
At $1.50 per annum in advance. 











know what was the matter, when he beheld his ¢ 


ter at a couple of his negro boys, who were mim; 


HE UNDERSIGNED, for the last three years Examine 


and fidelity—their interests frequent 
















































Dp cromiante of Sree years in the Patent Office, curing whic 
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